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In part the conclusions of the work are that the commercial expan- 
sion of Cuba and the remarkable regeneration of Porto Rico are due 
" to the assurance of order, the security of life, liberty and property 
which American influence has brought " and that " there is no reason 
why under proper supervision [by the United States] the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and the republics in Central America may not develop 
their resources as Barbados and Porto Rico have done." 

Steadily, quietly, almost unconsciously, the extension of international re- 
sponsibilities southward has become practically a fixed policy with the State 
Department. It is a policy which the record of the last sixteen years shows 
is one followed, not without protest from influential factions, it is true, but 
none the less followed, by Administrations of both parties, and of decidedly 
different shades within one of the parties. Whatever developments may 
come which will divide the people as to governmental policies, there seems 
to be little doubt that any (sic) future Administration will turn back upon 
the decisions taken. Protests will continue but the logic of events is too 
strong to be overthrown by traditional argument or prejudice [page 125]. 

Guy Edward Snider. 
The College of the City of New York. 

British Incomes and Property. The Application of Official 
Statistics to Economic Problems. By J. C. Stamp. London, P. S. 
King and Son, Limited, 19 16. — xv, 537 pp. 

This work — for it is more than a mere book — has already received 
the highest praise from many appreciative reviewers. Yet we cannot 
refrain from repeating that it is an invaluable work, a model of statis- 
tical analysis and presentation. The subject is intricate, and one merit 
of the book lies in the fact that it does not in any way slur over diffi- 
culties, but states them in full. 

What economist or student of finance has not at some time been be- 
wildered by the official income-tax data? Who has not felt a bit of 
malicious satisfaction in noting that even such able British scholars as 
Giffen, Goschen, Levi, Money, Bowley and others have confessed them- 
selves unable to interpret these troublesome figures? Now comes Mr. 
Stamp with just the sort of help one needs to get a clear understanding 
of that great " engine of finance " and of the statistics that have come 
from its administration. 

The author's purpose is to take the income-tax statistics and put 
them in such shape that they can be intelligently applied, so far as 
they will go, in the study of " modern problems in economic sociol- 
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ogy." He pertinently observes that these statistics are but " a by- 
product of a system of taxation," and since raising the revenues, not 
instructing the world of science, is the main purpose of taxation, and 
since the by-product is not essential to that main purpose , the figures 
need to be cleaned before using for other purposes. 

The cleaning process involves : ( 1 ) defining and explaining the 
meaning of the terms, as determined by the statutory rules, and warn- 
ing against the pitfalls into which those who have used them in the past 
have fallen; (2) reconciling and differentiating the changes in mean- 
ing of the figures which came as time passed; (3) appraising the 
degree of comparability of the returns at different times and in differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom ; (4) revising and readjusting the 
series of figures so as to give" them the largest possible continuity; (5) 
as part of all the other four processes, throwing light on the income- 
tax data from other sources, and from the studies previously made. 

A few samples must serve to illustrate the skill with which all this 
has been done. In the first chapter, which deals with the income from 
the ownership of land (Schedule A), there is a careful explanation of 
the distinctions to be made between " gross incomes," "gross actual 
incomes," and " income on which the tax was received " ; it explains 
how the different " rents paid " are brought to a common denomina- 
tion of "annual value," and finally how this value differs from the 
popular conception of " rent." These explanations are followed by 
examples from a number of different kinds and forms of landed pro- 
perty. Out of all this we get eventually a very clear idea of what is 
assessed under this schedule. The presentation by tables and charts 
of the effects of the periodical revaluations shows how the " continuous 
drag downwards " in the intervals between revaluations is overcome 
and how the " slack " is taken up in the next valuation. It is possible 
that others have shared with the reviewer the mistaken notion that this 
schedule of the income tax was nearly automatic in taking up the in- 
crease in rents, but Mr. Stamp makes it clear that the assessment is no 
meaningless formality. Similarly it may be said of the presentation of 
the workings of the inhabited- house duty and its dovetailing into the 
income tax, and of the " obnoxious " Schedule D which contains so 
many terrors not for the tax- payer alone — what Mr. Stamp gives us is 
just those facts behind the figures and those ideas behind the rules, 
which one not in touch with actual administration often seeks in vain. 

In the second part of the work* which deals with " Some Applications 
of the Official Statistics," the author is concerned mainly with property. 
It is in this connection that we may best mention a valuable feature 
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which runs throughout the book. Part of each chapter is given to a 
summary of the estimates and opinions of previous writers on the sub- 
ject in hand, each citation being passed under critical review and 
analysis, errors pointed out, or comparisons made. These collections 
of citations, running on sometimes for pages, form a handy compendium 
of the literature on the various phases of the subject, and they are all 
the more valuable for having been subjected to running criticism. 

To follow again the invidious process of sampling, we find on page 
404 a " new valuation " of the national capital, in the sum total of 
^14,300,000,000, given in full detail for the different classes of prop- 
erty. Immediately following this are all the other authoritative esti- 
mates, as those of Beeke, Colquhoun, Lowe, Pablo de Pabrer, Farr, 
Giffen, Milner, The Economist, Money, the Fabian Society, and Cram- 
mond, the list beginning in 1800 and ending in 19 14. Farther on, 
after quoting Marshall's definition of social income, the author refuses 
to commit himself on the amount of the national income, observing : 

Obviously no known money or statistical measure can readily give all this; 
only things which are exchanged, not merely produced, count. ... If I 
get the services of a shoeblack, I add twopence to the national income, but 
if I black my own shoes and he gives me some tangible article or ser- 
vice, the money measure is the same as before, but the national wealth is 
greater [page 414]. 

This citation also indicates the occasional flash of humor that does 
much to relieve what might otherwise be a rather "dry" book. But 
despite unwillingness to give us his own estimate of the annual national 
income Mr. Stamp gives us an interesting critical review of what 
others, not such angels, have ventured to offer. 

One of the most interesting features of the work is the skilful use 
made of mathematical economic analysis and of statistical devices. 
The mathematical treatment when introduced always passes the sup- 
reme test of that method, namely, that it can be restated in " plain 
English," and the results are so stated. Possibly the best example of 
the mathematical treatment is the use made of Pareto's law to test the 
accuracy of the returns as to the number of tax-payers in each class, 
or rather in each group by size of income. Particularly striking is the 
result obtained by testing the distribution of the super- tax by the same 
law (page 333). Of minor statistical devices, with which the book 
abounds, one seems especially worthy of mention — the use of a line 
extended above and below the main line on an historigraph to aid the 
eye in catching the deflection caused by some special event, such as 
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the deflection in the general progress of the total taxable income occa- 
sioned by the reassessment whenever it occurs. Simple as this is, it 
adds much to the intelligibility of the chart. 

If there is any criticism of the work it must be of the author's marked 
unwillingness to go one inch beyond what he feels is satisfactorily 
proved in his interpretation of the data. Not infrequently he leads up 
to some interesting conclusion only to back away again with the state- 
ment that " this is beyond the scope of the work." Should not a well- 
informed writer give his readers the benefit of his conclusions ? An 
" educated guess " is often as important as an absolute proof. 

Carl C. Plehn. 

University of California. 

On Chinese Currency. Vol. I. The Monetary Problem. By 
G. Vissering, with the co-operation of Dr. W. A. Roest. Am- 
sterdam, J. H. De Bussy, 1912. — ix, 215 pp. 

On Chinese Currency. Vol. II. The Banking Problem. By 
G. Vissering. Amsterdam, J. H. De Bussy, 1914. — xvi, 299 pp. 

Chinese Currency and Banking. By S. R. WAGEL. Shanghai, 
North-China Daily News and Herald, Limited, 1915. — 457 pp. 

Finance in China. By S. R. WAGEL. Shanghai, North-China 
Daily News and Herald, Limited, 1914. — 503 pp. 

Wagel's Finance in China purports to " make a comprehensive 
survey of the economic conditions of China today." It deals with 
trade, exchange and banking, money, credit and prices, industries, 
labor, revenues and indebtedness, giving much space to trade. In spite 
of its many faults, it should prove of help to those who desire a general 
acquaintance with the topics that it covers. The other three works 
reviewed all deal with the currency question in China. 

Dr. Vissering is a recognized expert in both the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of money and banking. He holds the position of 
honorary monetary adviser to the Chinese government, and is now 
president of the Netherlands National Bank. Mr. Wagel claims no 
such distinction but is entitled to discuss the question on account of 
his long residence in China and his knowledge of economic conditions 
in that country. Mr. Wagel approaches the problem chiefly as a 
student ; Dr. Vissering's two volumes embody his reform proposals 
submitted to the Chinese government for consideration and adoption. 



